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When Ed Wasczkiewicz 
joined BLM Alaska’s Branch of 
Design and Construction, he 
didn’t expect to get involved in 
an international ‘“‘mission of 
mercy.” Well, he did, on July 
25th when a Polish seaman af- 
flicted with appendicitis was 
brought from his ship in’ the 
Bering Sea to the Alaska Native 
Service Hospital. He didn’t speak 
English. 

A call went out to the com- 
munity fer anyone who could in- 
terpret. Without an interpreter, 
doctors at the Native Service 
Hospital were hesitant to operate 
without knowledge of the sea- 
man’s medical history. The 
search was on, until, in desper- 
ation, the hospital checked their 
list of employees for Polish sur- 
names. They stopped at the 


name Wasczkiewicz. 
Wasczkiewicz’s daughter 


was Called, but answered no 
when asked if she could inter- 
pret. She referred them to her 
father instead. 

Meanwhile, the seaman was 
very apprehensive about the 
whole thing. For two days he 
couldn't understand a word that 
was spoken to him, was suffering 
from the pain of his appendicitis, 
and was without countrymen in 
a foreign land. Wasczkiewicz, 
though a fittle out of practice, 
was able to speak enough Polish 
to get the needed medical 
history and reassure the seaman. 


Ed Wasczkiewicz, (left), chats with Zenon Synezyk, 
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a Polish seaman 


evacuated to the Alaska Native Service Hospital from his vessel in the 
Bering Sea, where he was stricken with appendicitis. 


Recovery from the operation 
took a week, and in that 
Wascziewicz and the — sailor, 
Zenon Synezyk, got acquainted. 

Formerly a farmer, Synezyk 
had been on his bottom-fishing 
ship for four months before ap- 
pendicitis forced him to leave 
ship. The ship would fish for 
seven months at a time, then 
crews would be flown out and 
replaced. In their conversations 
Synezyk was asked about the 
Pope and the seaman answered 


time 


erie 


that he never could have 
imagined such a wonderful thing, 
and that God looked upon the 
Polish people with favor for 
steadfastness in religion. He 
hoped it would help the govern- 
ment become more understand- 


ings in- wthe “future. “’Synezyk 
thought the people very nice 
here, though he was startled at 


the variety of ethnic groups. He 
hoped to see more of Anchorage, 
which he did after his recovery, 
before returning to his ship. 
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Once again ADO took first 
place at the ADO/ASO annual 
picnic/challenge on August 1. 
Twelve teams competed with 
ADO taking first place and ASO 
finishing second. 


Joette Storm has initiated a co- 
operative effort among the 
Municipality of Anchorage, the 
Heritage Conservation and Rec- 
reation Service and the ADO 
regarding the production of a 
walking tour of historic and 
cultural sites in downtown 
Anchorage. 


The Anchorage YACC camp is 
currently working on two pro- 
jects to aid the Municipality 
of Anchorage. One is the re- 
furbishing of the ski chalet at 
Russian Jack Park which was de- 
stroyed by vandals, the other is 
the refurbishing of the Oscar 
Anderson house, a historic struc- 
ture in downtown Anchorage. 


As of August 10 the Anchorage 
District reports a total of 61 
fires for 2,044 acres. The 
Fairbanks District reports 207 
fires tor 225,573 acres, 


Bill Fowler, Remote Sensing 
coordinator from FDO, and 
Ear! Boone and Paula Krebs 
from ASO, met with NASA 
representatives to discuss the 
possiblity of a project to de- 
velop remote sensing in Alaska. 
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Full-time employees with 15 or more years of service earn 26 days of an- 
nual leave a year. Full-time employees with three but less than 15 years of 
service earn 20 days of annual leave a year. Those with less than three 
years service earn 13 days of annual leave a year. 


Every full-time employee earns four hours of sick leave per pay period. 


Generally, when employees transfer between agencies under the leave law, 
annual/sick leave balances are transferred to the new employing agency. 


There is no limit to the amount of sick leave which can be accumulated. 


No lump sum payment ts made for unused sick leave when employees leave 
the Federal service. 


lf you are re-employed in the Federal service within three years from the 
date of separation, the sick leave is re-credited to your account. 


Agencies are not required to grant leave without pay; although most agen- 
cies will try to accommodate any reasonable request. 


Government workers are entitled to nine regular holidays each year: New 
Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Independence Day, 
Labor Day, Columbus Day, Veterans Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christ- 
mas Day. 


For employees with Monday through Friday workweeks, if a holiday falls 
on Saturday the Preceding Friday ts a holiday; if it falls on Sunday, the 
following Monday Is a holiday. 


PROFILE: 


A a 


Alvena Klinefelter lives in a 
silent world. Deaf from spinal 
meningitis since she was two, 
Alvena overcame her handicap 
and found work on her own, She 
inspires most people who look at 
her past. Currently she is a typist 
for the Division of Resources in 
the Alaska State Office of BLM, 
and occastonally she teaches sign 
language. 

Alvena has worked as an 
assembler for Boeing and ITT, 
soldered for Litton and General 
Dynamic, and worked at the 
Chicago Candy Company. She 
has worked for the federal gov- 
ernment for a year and a half, 
and has been typing for the 
Division of Resources for five 
months. 

When applying, which she 
did alone, Alvena scored 100 
percent on the Civil Service test. 
She types on the only System-6 
typewriter in the office, and has 
a special phone available. The 
phone, a TTV teleprinter, prints 
and sends messages to other 
teleprinters. When the phone 
“rings” it is signaled by a flashing 
red light. 

While at a Seattle club for 
the deaf, Alvena met her hus- 
band, Larry Klinefelter, who be- 
cume deat at the age of three 
because of spinal meningitis. 
Their three grown children can 
hear, and are involved in a 


Alvena Klinefelter is shown at 


Resources Division. 


variety of programs tor the deaf. 
Alvena has seven grandchidlren, 
one who is beginning to /earn 
sign language. This year she and 
her husband were foster parerils, 
through the deaf program, of 
Calista Huntington, a 14 year old 
Alaska Native. The Klinefelter’s 
dog understands sign language - 
commands, and alerts them to 
the ringing doorbell by “jumping 
up and down.” 

Because Alvena can under- 
stand about 90 percent of vocal 
speech through lip reading, she 
shakes her head no to questions 
about problems on the job. She 
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her System 6 typewriter in the 


would like to become a_ full- 
time interpreter, and does _ in- 
terpret part-time at various meet- 
ings. When asked about her 
hobbies, Alvena enthusiastically 
says, and mimes, fishing and 
camping. From California, she 
finds Alaska “beautiful.” 

Other activities which keep 
Alvena busy are being on the 
boards of the Registered Inter- 
preters of the Deaf and the 
Alaska Association of the Deaf. 
Plans for the future? “Don't 
know,’ Alvena says and shrugs, 
although she would like to learn 
to drive. 


Seal the envelope check the 
address and drop the letter down 
the mail slot. Quickly it slides 
down into the depths of the 
Federal suilding. That may be one 
way mail is sent, but how is it 
received? Joy sekemans, B3LM’s 
mail clerk, is the answer. Along 
with her staff of three, Joy picks 
up the mail, sorts and delivers it 
four times a day. 


Mail volume is seasonal in the 


Federal tuilding. During the 
summer, with the addition of 
summer help, Joy finds she de- 
livers more mail, and also during 
October when the new fiscal year 
begins. Friday is the busiest day of 
the week for mail as everyone 
rushes to send their mail before 
the week’s end. Chirstmas is 
surprisingly slow. The Easter 


bunny visits Joy, and it appears he 
resides in ADP, for it Is there Joy 
occasionally finds a goodie under 
her mail basket. 


What does Joy think of her 
job? “I enjoy my work because | 
get to meet so many people in the 
course of a day,’ says Joy, as she 
smiles and cheerful begins her 
last mail run of the day. 
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After 15 days of strenuous 
climbing, the exhausting ordeal of 
relaying supplies, and enduring 
subzero temperatures, Carl 
Neufelder, district realty specialist 
and seven others made it to the 
top of Mt. McKinley, the tallest 
mountain in North America. 


Their stay at the summit was 
brief, Carl says, “When we reached 
the summit it was 9:30 in the 
evening; the wind was blowing. 
It was -35 degrees F., and the sight 
wasn’t all that beautiful. We 
stayed 15 minutes.” 


Surviving on dehydrated 
food, and packing up to 85 
pounds of gear on his back, Carl 
gained a better appreciation for 
the sport of mountain climbing 
and the great McKinley. “I’m 
glad | did a lot of packing in prep- 
aration for the climb. But | didn’t 
expect my pack to weigh as much 
as it did on the mountain,” says 
Carl. 


While going up the mountain, 
Carl’s group encountered a Korean 
climbing team who had lost two 
members due to a fall, and they 
met Susan Butcher and foe 
Reddington. butcher and 
Reddington were making history 
by being the first to mush sled 
dogs to the top of Mt. McKinley. 


Carl, who has been climbing 
off and on for the past 18 years, 
says, ‘‘l’ve flown over McKinley a 
dozen times and | knew I always 
wanted to climb it. So | did.” 
He adds, “Anyone can climb 
McKinley, all they need is the 
desire to do it.” 


Since the 18 days spent on 
McKinley, Carl says his once avid 
interest in mountain climbing has 
slightly diminished. “I would like 
to spend more time on Alaska’s 
rivers,’ he says with a smile. 


At latest report, Carl was 
thinking about purchasing a raft 
so he could do some white-water 
river running. 
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Se roadie Public ee Officer Bill Robertson coulda t ee, pic- 
tures in his office due to GSA regulations. To get around the ruling he 
had an artist paint a mural on the wall instead. 

Training Officer Larry Hamilton has been seen reading the Wash- 
ington Post real estate ads recently. Is Larry adding to his vast real es- 
tate holdings? Or is he contemplating a move to the District of Colum- 
via? Watch this column for the latest details. 

Tok’s Steve Peterson recently left BLM to attend architectural 
school in the Lower 48. He left a restored Fort Egbert as a monument 
to his perseverance. 

GSA’s planned open house for the Federal Building in Anchorage 
has been cancelled. It had been scheduled for October 4th. No explana- 
tion for the cancellation. 

Which District Manager had a problem with his car’s limp brake 
pedal and used a soft drink can to prop the pedal up while the car was 
parked? And what allegedly happened when a inember of his family 
forgot the pop can was under the brake when trying to apply the 
brakes? 

State Public Affairs Chief Carl Gidlund has been promoted to 
the rank of major in the Alaska Air National Guard. The citizens of 
the 49th state can now sleep well with Mayor Gidlund on the job. 

Which secretary at the Alaska State Office is going bonkers with 
her supervisor's continuous whistling? Seems he spent one whole day 
tootling a mediley of Christinas music. 

The recent television public service announcement on mining 
recordation has been receiving much play throughout the state. The 
stars of the spot, FDO’s Clyde Murray and former BILMer Don Leach; 
are receiving some recognition for their acting abilities. 

Dennis Thomason of Photogrammetry reportedly will be join- 
ing the State government soon, Good Anes Dennis. 


“Mr. Robertson, Lis 1s 
Post Headquarters. Army reg- 
ulation states that there can be 
only one American flag per 
military installation and that 
flag must be located at Post 
Headquarters. We are very sorry 
to have to ask you to lower your 


J aby, yees were 2 Oita when 
it was discovered that the flag 
had to be lowered. 


The letter to (igi 
Davis stated that BLM occupies 
60 acres of land and about 45 
buildings on Fort Wainwright. As 
a result, BLM is a major entity 


flag.” Bill, Robertson, public On pesteneenaniaee ae 
information officer, discovering . ae bed ve aa 
that certain situations could a “ m € military. 


This fetter, ae with a request 
from Lt. Col. Davis that the flag 
be allowed to fly, was sent to 
Washington D.C. 


warrant exceptions to this re- 
gulation, sat down to draft a 
letter for the district manager to 


Lt. © Cole) GsepiyasDavigestert 
Wainwright post commander, As a consequence, a reply 
requesting an exception be made. was received. “The Fairbanks 


According to the Depart- District Office has been deemed 
ment of the Interior manual, the a special situation and will, there- 
Interior flag can only fly with an fore, be allowed to fly the 
American flag. These regulations American flag.”” Well done Mr. 
caused quite a stir, and Fairbanks Robertson. 
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miwie “tne” Hest; of the 
BLM employees in Anchorage’s 
Federal Building were going 
about their daily work Thursday, 
August 30, the Personnel Office a 
was sitting in the OPM training — - 
room. They were gathered to 
watch twelve of their fellow 
employees receive unit citations 
and awards. 
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Three of these employees 
received quality increases; Larry 
Hamilton, Richard H. Meehan, 
and Stephanie H. Schmidt. The 
following employees received 
cash awards: Carolyn A. Bailey, 
Collen LL. Barkow, Patricia 
Brennan, Elaine Brock, Sally R. 


Award recipients from left to right are: Mandi Stewart, Marshelle Murry, 
Sally Lohse, Carolyn Bailey, Colleen Barkow, Patty Brennan, Ayn Petty, 
q Rich Meehan, Lou Carlson, Stephanie Schmidt, Larry Hamilton, Francis 
Lohse, Marshelle P. Murry, Fran Smith, OPM, Andrew }. Ondrof, Chief Uivision Personnel BLM Washing- 
L. Paredes, W. Ayn Petty and ton, D. C., Elaine Brock (see inset) was not able to be present at the 
Mandra L. Stewart. ceremony. 
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A group of three men in the 
Fairbanks District Office are a 
little behind modern times, with 
muzzle-loaders. These three, Wal- 
ly Ballow, chief, administrative 
services, Dick McManus, fueling 
specialist in fire management, 
and Jim Ward, airport manager 
in fire management use their 
“black powder’’ weapons for tar- 
get practice and hunting. 


Wally became interested in 
muzzle-loaders four years ago. 
“Jim Clark, a former employee, 
and | would go out for a little 
target practice and stay for six 
to eight hours.” 


Last spring the trio took 
their muzzle-loaders on a black- 
bear hunt, and learned why one 
gun should always be kept load- 
ed, “Wally was securing the ca- 
noe when Dick and | saw these 
two bears. Dick fired first and 
downed his bear with one shot, 
! shot mine and it got up and at- 
tempted to run--neither of us had 
reloaded our rifles after taking 
our shots. Fortunately, 1 had a 
.357 with me,” 


The muzzle-loader is in- 
expensive by today’s standards. 
“We pour our own slugs, and 
with the price of the cap and 
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powder, each shot usually runs 
about 10 cents. Improvements 
have also been made over the 
early weapons. Pyrodex powder 
is used, which does not have the 
exploxive tendency of black 
powder, and a lubricant on the 
Slugs is used to keep the barrel 
from fouling. A percussion cap 
is used to ignite the powder in- 


we ordered five of them. They’re giving a $400 discount. 
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stead of the original flintlock. 

“Perhaps the only distaste- 
ful aspect of the black powder 
weapon is the cleaning of the 
weapons themselves. All it re- 
quires is hot, soapy water and a 
light gun oi! to lubricate the 
parts--but the smell is like the 
worst sewer imaginable,” says 
Wally. 


An extensive study of a new 
plant species is being conducted 
by Larry Knapman, FDO water- 
shed specialist, and Jan Dawe, 
FDO. The plant, Draba murrayi, 
was discovered last summer on 
Eagle Bluff and Kathul Mountain 
in the Fortymile Resource Area 
during an inventory to determine 
endagered plants in the Forty- 
mile area. 


ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY TRIES OUT 
ADO FITNESS COURSE 


Robert Mendelsohn,  assis- 
tant to the Secretary of the In 
terior visited Alaska in mid Sep- 
tember, 


During his stay he visited 
the Anchorage District Office to 
logke over the YCC and YACC 
programs. 

Despite the rainy weather, 
Mendelsohn toured the ADO 
facilities and spoke with many 
Y¥CC and YACC personnel and 
participants. Following his visits 
to the offices and workshops he 
toured the ADO Fitness Course. 
He will be remembered for his 
demonstration on the chinning 
bar. (See photo at right). 
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Assistant to the Secretary of Interior Bob Mendelsohn demonstrates his 
state of physical fitness while touring the Anchorage District Office 
Physical Fitness Course. Mendeisohn shucked his jacket and performed 
a countless number of chin-ups. 
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Question: What would you like to see done with the money gathered from the reflecting pool in the lobby? 


Be: 


Margaret McDaniels - Townsites 


| would lide to see some charity 
desienated to receive the 
money—maybe a different 
charity each month. 


Mike Goings - Resources Clifford D. Ligons -Tech. Services 


Donate it to a worthwhile 


| would like to see it given to 
charity. 


the orphaned children in this 
country or state. 
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Every lunch hour Penny 
Parker-Niemiec, a clerk-typist for 
the Section of Title and Records, 
“runs for her ife’’ under a pro- 
gram sponsored by the 
University of Alaska’s Depart- 
ment of Military Science, ROTC. 
The program, titled “Run/Ski for 
Wouee ileet » Seu aseCM Ol une 
aerobics theory of strengthening 
the cardiovascular system by 
progressive time and distance 
running or skiing. 


The program is divided into 
three phases: the preparatory 
phase for those who haven't 
exercised regularly, the  con- 
ditioning phase for people who 
have finished phase one or 
similar exercise, and the sustain- 
ing phase for conditioned run- 
ners who can run a mile in &:30 
minutes for men under 40, 9:30 
minutes for women and men 
over 40 and 10:30 minutes for 
women over 40, without tiring. 


Patches and mileage certif- 
icates are awarded for com- 
pleting 50, (00, 200, 300, 400 
SOG) 750, i OOOe 2. 00m oul, 
and 10,000 miles of running 
under the program within the 
established time goals appropri- 
ate for each phase. Penny recent- 
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ly received her200 mile patch at 
the monthly all-employees meet- 


ing. 


This September Penny plans 
to vcomplete the mt auitrox 
Marathon, a 26-mile run held at 
the University of Alaska each 
year. She hopes to complete the 
course within the alloted 14 
hour limit. Penny also plans on 
running 100 miles every month 
to qualify for a “Run for Your 
Life’ patch at the monthly 
employee meetings, as she runs 
for health. 


It was the summer of 1975 
when Penny first began running, 
“But, | was wearing improper 
shoes, insisted upon running on 
concrete, and received a stress 
injury and was unable to run for 
some time. In the meantime, my 
doctor suggested that {| swim, 
so | swam for a year to build up 
my endurance,” says Penny. 


By the spring of 1977 Penny 
was ready to begin her program 
once more. Following the meth- 
od inzthe book,” [ne ove of 
Running,’ which reccommends 
running-walking-running, Penny 
built her endurance. 


Penny Parker-Niemiec has received 
her 200-mile patch in the “Run For 
Your Life” program and is work- 
ing towards her 300-mile patch. 
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wenver Foderal Center 


Send your stories and suggestions to: 


aA aoe Se sea BLM-Alaska— Public Affairs M3, 
EAGER BEAVER 701 C Street—Box 13 

% Anchorage, Alaska 99513 
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